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called El AregUto by the Spanish composer Sebastian Yradier, which
was published in Madrid about 1840 with the subtitle Chanson Havanaise.

For some unaccountable reason, music publishers in France, England,
and the United States persist in putting a spurious tilde over the n in
Habanera, making it Habanera. The Funk and Wagnalls Dictionary
compounds the offense by giving the phonetic transcription of the word
as Habanyera.

It is interesting to observe that the names of Brazilian and Cuban
dances of Negro origin are, like the Tango, mostly two-syllable words,
Conga, Rumba, Jongo, Lundu, Samba, strongly suggesting onomatopoeia.
The Rumba became popular in the United States in 1929. In the same
year, the Brazilian Samba was demonstrated at the Society of Dancing
Teachers in New York, which legislates on choreographical matters.

The latest Latin American dance hit is the ancient Mexican air, the
Bamba, which was taken up in a' modernized fast tempo by the society
in Mexico City in 1945, and later spread to the United States.

One of the most successful Brazilian dances of the older generation
was the Maxixe. It is suggested, not too seriously, by Mario de Andrade
in his Ensaio sobre Musica Brasileira that the name comes from that of
an actual person, a Senhor Maxixe.

Darius Milhaud, who was an attache at the French Embassy in Brazil
during the first World War, wrote a suite of Brazilian impressions en-
titled Saudades do BrasiL Saudades means a nostalgic memory, and is not
the name- of a native dance form. Carioca means an inhabitant of Rio de
Janeiro, and the dance of that name stands for the Samba carioca, that is,
a Samba played and danced in the accepted style of Rio de Janeiro.

In rare instances, inventive efforts of individual musicians have re-
sulted in the creation of a new dance form. Villa-Lobos has extended the
scope of the Brazilian dance Choros to a pan-Brazilian synthesis of native
folklore, a "Brasilofonia" as he has described his concept. Jose Asuncion
Flores, the Paraguayan musician, has launched a popular dance in the
spirit of the Guarany Indians and named the product Guarania. It took
root in Paraguay and has become an acknowledged native form. Not so
lucky was the Dominican composer, Juan Francisco Garcia, who originated
a native rhapsody called Sambumbia (the word is applied to a plate of cold
cuts, vegetables, and corn), which, however, remained an individual crea-
tion, without popular following.

The musical ballads called Corridos play a very important part in